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To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journel. 


Dear Sir,—I have noticed in several of the public papers, from time 
to time, accounts of the case of James Webb the water drinker, and I 
think in your Journal also. When I was a student of medicine J heard 
of Webb, paid him a visit, and published in the New England Medical 
Journal Wr July, 1815, some history of him? It might be interesting 
to re-publish this, since it will serve to bring together the facts of the 
case which has thus existed for a period of about sixty years. 

Isend you the volume of the Journal containing the account, which 
you can make use of, if you think proper. I am very truly yours, 

Boston, Nov. 30, 1853. Joun Ware. 


CASE OF POLYDIPSIA. 


[From the New England Medical Journal for July, 1815.) 


The- subject of the following account is a young man, named James 
Webb, now living in the town of Hingham, in this State. Having been 
informed of his singular case, 1 went in company with Mr. Norton, Li- 
bravian of Harvard University, to ascertain its nature. and the truth of 
the circumstances related concerning him. During our visit the follow- 
ing facts were collected from his own account of himself, which were 
confirmed by the testimony of the persons with whom he now lives, and, 
as will be presently stated, more particularly by that of others with whom 
he has formerly \jved. 

He was 20 years of age some time in the month of October, 1814, 
His appearance is that of firm health ; his complexion is dark and ruddy ; 
he is short, thick, rather sturdy, and, except his preternatural thirst, 
has never been afflicted with disease. At present, the quantity which 
he habitually drinks in twenty-four hours, amounts to three pailfuls or six 
gallons. ‘This is necessary, not only to prevent the sensation of a tor- 
menting thirst, but to preserve him in his ordinary state of health; for 
when he abstains from his usual allowance, his head is affected and he 
becomes dizzy, weak and sick ; or, as he himself expressed it—* When 
I don’t drink, it gets into my head.” He finds himself obliged to drink 
at intervals of about an hour and a half or two hours, one or two quarts 
at a time. At night he places a pailful of water at his bedside, the 
whole of which he requires before morning, waking whenever it becomes 
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necessary. He has sometimes taken to the amount of a gallon at once, 
without experiencing any bad effects. He drank two quarts in our pre- 
sence, having taken one but fifteen minutes before. He swallows with 
great eagerness and the appearance of satisfaction, drinking a quart in 
the time that a common person would a quarter of that quantity? He 
uses water directly from the well, even in the depth of winter, and 
avoids mixing anything with it, especially any kind of spirituous liquors, 
which he dislikes. Its coldness causes no inconvenience, except occa- 
sionally aslight chill. He has no recollection of the time when this habit 
commenced, but has been told by his parents that it was in infancy and 
soon after birth. The quantity which he now drinks, does not, he thinks, 
differ materially from that which he drank at 9 or 10 years old. He has 
several times endeavored to break off the habit, but has always suffered 
from the attempt in the manner above mentioned. His appetite for food 
is not remarkable ; the persons with whom he lives merely observing, 
that he was a hearty eater. His meat and drink at meals are like 
those of the persons with whom he lives. His pulse, during our visit, 
was full, strong, and remarkably infrequent, not exceeding, at any time, 
56 pulsations in a minute,‘and being sometimes so few as 45. “Tt varied 
as follows :—. 

Some time after drinking, 56. 

Fifteen minutes after drinking and just before drinking again, 50. 

Immediately after drinking two quarts, 45. 

The temperature of the atmosphere has no influence on his thirst, 
since he requires the same quantity of water in the warmest as in the 
coldest weather. He had an uncle who was formerly affected in the 
same way, although not to an equal degree. He served in the army 
during the revolutionary war, and was said to have died in consequence 
of being in a situation where water was not to be obtained. 

As would be supposed, these extraordinary quantities of fluid are 
wholly carried off by the kidneys, and affect the secretion of no other 
part. His urine he thinks equal in quantity to the whole of the water 
which he drinks. The qualities of the secreted fluid, I had no oppor 
tunity of examining. He perspires very little, and his feces are of the 
usual healthy consistence. 

This account is confirmed by Messrs. Wilder and Heysey, two persons 
with whom he formerly resided. With Mr. Wilder he lived some time 
at about the age of 9 or 10 years, and his relation agrees with that of 
Webb in every particular, especially as to the quantity of water drank 
during twenty-four hours. 

With Mr. Hersey, Webb lived from 14 to 18 years of age. He thinks 
that the quantity increased while he was with him, and feels confident, 
that during the latter part of the time he drank as much as four pailfuls 
or eight gallons daily, and has known him to drink a gallon at a time, 
He never knew him suffer from want of water but once, when away 
from home where none was to be obtained ; he looked pale, and said he 
could not live ten minutes longer, but was immediately relieved by drink- 
ing. He used to shudder for ten or fifteen minutes after drinking, so that 


his teeth would chatter. His health and appetite were good. He used 
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no spirit, Mr, Hersey says that he has understood, from the person 
with whom he lives now, that the-quantity has diminished since Webb 
has been with him. 

In the second and third volumes of A Collection of Medical Facts, 
published in London in 1792, are accounts of three cases similar to that 
above detailed, of which, for the sake of comparison, it may be worth 
while to subjoin a short notice.—The first was that of Catharine Bouser- 
gent, a French woman, 40 years of age. ‘The disease had existed from 
infancy. When single she drank three pailfuls daily ; but after marriage, 
when pregnant, only two. The quantity was stated by others to be 
sometimes four pailfuls. 

The second case was that of a man in England, aged 51. The dis- 
ease had existed twenty-three years, and came on after a long-continued 
fever and ague. ‘The quantity he drank amounted to sixteen or seven- 
teen quarts daily. 

The third subject was a boy of 5 years; his pulse from 80 to 85. 
His daily quantity amounted to about ten quarts. 


QUININE IN PREGNANCY. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—I have noticed in several other medical journals, and also in your 
own, reference made to the effect of quinine upon pregnant women. 

Quite a number of physicians seem disposed to attribute to quinine 
an ectrotic action hardly inferior to that of ergot. According to my ex- 
perience they have mistaken the cause of the phenomena which they 
ascribe to the use of quinine ; they attribute to the remedy what, I think, 
is a concomitant of the disease. 

‘ Every one who has had occasion to treat cases of remittent and inter- 
mittent fever, has noted that the spinal column, and especially the lum- 
bar region, has been the seat of pain and uneasiness ; and in the enceinte 
woman we would naturally expect the womb and its appendages to 
sympathize with the general derangement of health. Experience proves 
this to be the fact, and at the exacerbation of fever and the paroxysm 
of an intermittent, we almost invariably find the woman suffering from 
bearing-down pains, and other symptoms which in the natural course 
would be the precursors of labor. 

It may and will happer that the administration of quinine will fail to 
check the disease before it has produced such disorder of the uterus 
that abortion follows, not as a consequence of the remedy used, but of 
the disease, which the remedy had not fully controlled. 

My own conviction is, that the abandonment of quinine in the treat- 
ment of malarious diseases, and the use of mere palliatives in its stead, 
would prove fatal to the hopes of many a pregnant female—and that 
the accident of abortion, now so rare, would become the rule, by ceasing 
to be the exception. I would not give quinine rashly and heedlessly ; 
but when combined with a full sedative dose of opium, I believe it may 
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as safely be administered to the parturient woman as a dose of senna 
or oil. 

I have no doubt that these views are those of a majority of the pro. 
fession ; but I think it necessary, when we are wishing to discard our 
sheet anchor in the cure of fevers, that those who have weighed it in the 
balance, and found it not wanting, should express their disapprobation 
of sentiments, which, if encouraged, are calculated to shake our conf. 
dence in the treatment of a simple disease. G. H. Henry, M.D, 

Burlington, Iowa, Nov. 27th, 1853. 


EMPIRICISM. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Srr,—Several weeks since, a communication appeared in your Journal 
on the above subject, over my signature. I then intimated that I should 
furnish something more for publication. Several circumstances, besides 
the confusion attending a change of location, have prevented me from 
doing this until now. During the time that has elapsed since my last 
article, I have lost none of my feelings of disgust at the contemptible 
tricks that are played on a credulous public, by a set of practitioners, 
who, with some show of truth, claim to belong to the profession, “ per 
se.” A hypocrite in the church is a grievous thing. If Tom Paine has 
done much to make infidels in this country, William Miller has probabl 
done more. If Sam Thomson and his coadjutors have well nigh flooded 
the land with medical apes, a course is being pursued by a set of traitors 
to the profession, the results of which are more to be dreaded, than 
even the cayenne-pepper and lobelia mania itself. And this thought 
reminds me that a writer in a little thing published in the “city of 
spindles,” attempted what [ suppose he would call a. criticism on my 
last communication. I hope you and the readers of your Journal will 

ardon me for the digression ; but I want to say to that writer that his 
inference that 1 am on the fence and ready to become an outsider, is 
entirely at fault. I shall take but little further notice of his verbiage; 
but if I were to attempt a formal reply to it, I think it would be most 
appropriately done by opening Webster’s Dictionary at random, and 
copying off the same number of words. Few men, so far as my know- 
ledge extends, can now be found, who will acknowledge themselves the 
genuine disciples of Thomson. Most of the original 'Thomsonians like 
to be known by some other title or name which strikes the public ear 
more favorably. But it seems, by the article alluded to, that there are a 
few in Massachusetts who have tomfoolery enough to retain the name. 
To such inveterates I wish to give a little advice, which I think they 
will take some pains to carry out in practice, if they mean to be consist- 
ent with the doctrines of their favorite ism. First, never go into an out- 
door atmosphere except under the rays of a vertical sun ; and, second, 
if you should ever undertake to treat a case of disease of any kind, 
either rake your patient up in burning embers, immerse him in boiling 
water, or apply the actual cautery. For, according to your system, wn 
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histicated, cold is the universal cause of disease, and heat the natural 
and infallible cure. And any Thomsonian who undertakes to evade or 
act contrary to this doctrine, shows himself either a knave or a fool ; for 
what is written, is written. 

But to return to the class of quacks first alluded to. I have quite 
a catalogue of “ways and means” in my mind which are resorted to 
by this class to Jew the people. And among the more prominent, is the 
practice of pretending to specifics for almost “ every ill that flesh is 
heir to.” 1 knew of an old doctor in the town of T , in this 
State, who made a large majority of the people in the vicinity of his 
residence believe that he had an absolute specific for bilious colic. And 
it was no uncommon thing for him to be sent for to the distance of fift 
miles to give this wonderful nostrum. A great many children and ak 
children of the same fools that believed this story, are now living, and 
appear to know but very little more than their ancestors. In fact, one 
of the regular descendants of this same old doctor (who, by the way, 
“was a man of great skill, if you could only catch him when he was 
sober”) and a graduate of the Medical School of Maine, has, within 
the last five years, been playing a very successful as well as con- 
temptible game, under the pretence that he had the identical recipe of 
his grandfather, having found it pasted on to one of the lids of the 
old man’s family Bible some thirty years after his death. Can it be 
believed, that in these days of spelling-books, to say nothing of the 
more available facilities for knowing something, an absurdity so palpable 
could gain credence in a civilized community? But so it is ; and we 
must take the world as it is, and not as it ought to be. 

The question has been asked, do not medicines act specifically? Yes. 
If we give a dose of ipecac. for the purpose of producing emesis, and 
effect the object, the effect is produced by a specific action of the article 
on the nerves of the stomach. In this sense ipecac. is a specific. So 
of every other medicine. But this is entirely a different thing from talk- 
ing of specifics as remedies for pathological conditions of the system. 

That we have such, I deny. I know it has been common, for years, 
to speak of bark as a specific for fever and ague ; but it is not so. The 
remedy approximates the power attributed to it, but does not reach it. 

In my next | may speak of a certain “ per vaginam” instrument, of - 
recent introduction in*this State—premising now, that I expect soon to 
hear it asserted with a great deal of medical gravity, that it is a specific 
for corns, provided they are found on the toes of a female who has a 
uterus. W. B.S. 

Alna, Me., Nov. 25, 1853. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF SPIRITUAL TABLE TIPPING. 
BY E. ANDREWS, M.D., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Tus veriest humbug that ever exhaled from the caverns of delusion 
has brought to light one remarkable physiological truth, viz., the power 
of other functions of the mind besides the will over the muscles. Phy- 
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sicians should lose no time in investigating it, for another opportunity 
equally good may not occur ina century. Besides, physicians owe jt 
to society to expose delusions which are based on physiological phe. 
nomena, since they alone are competent to do it. ‘They should examine 
it, therefore, that their exposure may not be the laugh of ignorance, but 
the piercing sarcasm of men who understand the nature of what they 
speak. 

. The Rev. Charles Beecher, of New Jersey, at the request of an ec. 
clesiastical association, has written a small work on this subject, in which 
he takes the ground that the “ manifestations ” are actually the work of 
evil spirits. His admission of the spirituality of the performances has 
had a bad effect in this region. All the tipsy tables have tipped with 
unwonted confidence ever since, and thousands, who held it to be mere 
nonsense before, are now staggered to Jearn that a Beecher has decided 
for the spirits. 

We shall give this work a brief review, for two reasons : one is be- 
cause many physicians who may not see the work, will, nevertheless, 
have to combat the influence of its name; and the other is, because it js 
a fine sample of the pranks cut up by the nervous system, which, 
no longer content to delude hysterical girls, and superstitious old men and 
women, has in these last days bestrode the pulpit, and made a learned 
divine, one from a family of ecclesiastical giants, think that there is ac. 
tually a telegraph from the infernal regions, and that we are in the daily 
receipt of despatches from the devil. 

The treatise in question commences, very necessarily, with a state. 
ment of the facts. Now, good reader, what kind of a statement of 
facts did you suppose was made by this clergyman of mighty name, 
this Beecher, who was appointed by the New York and Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation to report on spiritual rappings. You who are accustomed to the 
searching fact-sifting of scientific bodies—you possibly imagine that he 
commences with a careful description of the observations and expe. 
riments whereby he determined the phenomena, and with a clear state- 
ment of the tests whereby he sifted out the error, and analyzed the 
whole to the ultimate fact elements. Most learned doctor, you are 
mistaken. ‘The whole question of facts is contained m a dozen lines, 
Here it is: — 

“The facts which constitute the pneumatic argument arrange them- 
selves in four classes. 

“1, Mysterious intelligent sounds and movements. 

“2. Involuntary polyglot speaking and writing. 

“3, Apparitions. 

“4, Doctrines, revelations, poems, prophecies and medical prescrip- 
tions, all delivered through the above instrumentalities.” ; 

This is all he has to say about the facts. The subsequent pages 
learned and eloquent, but to what purpose? In science we are accus- 
tomed to require our authors to state, item by item, all the circumstances 
in which their facts were observed, and all the tests to which they were 
subjected, because experience has shown that assertions not thus scruti- 
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nized are not worth a fig, and all arguments based on them, though they 
may be very logical, prove no more than a puff of nonsense. 

He next proceeds to do battle with two opposing theories, which he 
handsomely demolishes, for he is good at the sword exercise of argument. 
He also brings up “od” or “ odyle” with evident approbation, as the 
means by which evil spirits effect their communications with men, wo- 
men and tables, upsetting the latter, jerking the elbows of the former, and 
kicking up a row generally. 

This odyle is a name given to a supposed agent or force, by Baron 
Von Reichenbach, of Vienna. It is supposed tg be diffused throughout 
the universe, and the Baron has written a book of some 400 pages, 
filled with his observations and experiments upon it. At some future 
time we may review it for the amusement of our readers, at present suffice 
it to say that the majority of his phenomena were evidently nothing but 
the disordered sensations of the “sensitive” and “ nervous” subjects 
upon whom he experimented. The Baron was evidently entirely 
ignorant of the pathology of the nerves of sensation. Whoever reads 
his work without understanding physiology will wonder and admire, but 
a physiologist will wonder and laugh. 

The rest of Mr. Beecher’s essay is devoted to showing that the tipping 
and rapping spirits are evil and not good spirits. 

We have had some acquaintance with ecclesiastical bodies, and we 
think we can account for the production of this curious document without 
any disparagement to that noble profession. Clergymen, as a body, are 
not engaged in discovery. ‘Their business is not so much to investigate 
new truths, as to enforce old ones; hence, in their associations, they 
assign topics to each other, not so much for the investigation of facts as 
to develope originality of thought and fire of expression. In all proba- 
bility the Congregational Association of New York and Brooklyn cared 
not one fig for the tnvestigation of this humbug, but knowing that Mr. 
Beecher held some peculiar notions upon it, wished to enliven their meet- 
ing by drawing forth his ideas and his eloquence. 

But laying him aside, what and how much is there in these “ mani- 
festations?”” We have taken some pains to investigate the matter, and 
we affirm, as the result of our observations, that if you reject one half 
of all the accounts for falsehood, and then two thirds of the remain- 
der for exaggeration and mistake, there will remain the following solid 
facts :— 

Ist. Disordered innervation, causing delusions of the senses and spas- 
modic twitching of the muscles in all parts of the body. 

2d. ‘Tables, stands, &c., by placing the medium’s hands flat upon the 
upper surface, may be made to move about the room, get upon a sofa, 
dance to music, and tip out intelligent answers to questions without any 
consciousness of voluntary exertion by the medium. 

3d. The medium may write communications and answers to questions 
without any voluntary directing of the hand or pencil. 

Any one who will seat half a dozen ladies of nervous temperament at 
a table, and cause them to hold their hands immovably upon it for an 
hour, may produce the manifestations of twitching and disordered sensa- 
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tion, and a few repetitions will generally suffice to develope the table. 
moving power, 

The character of many of the mediums is such as to leave no douby 
that their agency is involuntary, at the same time our investigations haye 
demonstrated the actions of the muscles. ‘They usually suppose that 
with the hands laid flat upon the smooth top of a table, it is impossible 
for muscular action to take effect, and we have often seen them raise the 
hand so as only to touch the table with the ends of their fingers and 
thumbs—a manceuvre which satisfies most observers that there is no mus. 
cular action in the case 

Our first experiment was to see whether this position of the hands was 
a sufficiently rigid test. To our surprise we found that with merely the 
tips of our fingers touching the table we could imitate all the evolutions 
of the spirits. We caused it to traverse the room in every direction, 
made it dance to music, and mount up upon the sofa, and with the tip 
of one finger pressed upon the top of it, we could use force enough to 
cause it to lie slowly down upon its side, and to rise up ayain. We aext 
took a circular cherry table, four feet in diameter, and placing our hands 
flat upon the top, we forced it to walk up the perpendicular walls of our 
office, and then, top downward, to walk all about the ceilmg. Being 
thus satisfied that muscular power was competent to the effect, we pro 
ceeded to test for its actual existence. 

The mediums were confident that the table heaved and moved spon. 
taneously beneath their hands. We placed a sheet of paper beneath 
their hands, when, Jo! the table stood still, while the paper slid all over 
ut. We next placed a book under their hands, and two round wooden 
pencils under the book as rollers. “The book rolled about with great 
activity, but the indignant table would not budge an inch. We then 
placed our own hands under those of the mediuin, when we could distinctly 
feel the latter pushing and pulling upon our own. — It was evident, there 
fore, that the power was exerted by the medium, not by the table, 
Lastly, we placed our fingers upon the tendon of the latissimus dorsi ius 
cle where it crosses the axilla, and having ascertained that it was relaxed, 
requested the spirits to tip, when we could feel the tightening of the ten- 
don as it drew the arm back. ‘The muscular action was decided. 

We next proceeded to test by questions, both vocal and mental, by 
which we ascertained the following facts :— 

1. When the question was vocal and the medium knew what the an- 
swer should be, the spirit invariably replied correctly. 

2. When the question was such that the medium neither knew the 
answer, nor could have any possible chance of hitting right by coinci- 
dence, the response was invariably wrong. 

3. When there was a chance of hitting right by coincidence, as in 
questions of yes and no, or questions of numbers and some others, the 
answers were sometimes right and sometimes wrong. 

4. If the questions were mental, and no chance of guessing right exist- 
ed, the answers were always false. If, in addition, the countenance was 
so guarded as not to show when a mental question was asked, the answers 
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were not only false in substance, but out of time with the question; and 
answers repeatedly came when no questions had been asked. 

The following are our notes of one of these dialogues. It was a writ- 
ing medium of the most unquestionable integrity. Having ascertained 
that the spirit could answer questions otherwise than by yes and no, we 

roceeded both with vocal and mental questions. 

Question (vocal). Will the spirits communicate ? Spirit. Yes.—Q. 


(vocal) Whose spirit is writing now? JS. William Bassett’s. — Q. (mental 


William, how many brothers has J > SS. Yes.—Q. (mental) Where 
does the oldest one live? SS, No.—Q. (mental) Are they both married ? 
S. Yes. (This was incorrect.)— Q. (mental) How many sisters hashe? S, 
Yes.—@. (mental) Who married his sister? §. Yes.—Q. (vocal) Will 
the table tip? S. Yes.—Q. (vocal) In how many minutes? 8. 10. (the 
spirit used figures)—Q. (vocal) Will the spirit write it in letters? 8. 
Ten. (Here the company went to the table and sat half an hour, but it 
would not tip).—@. (vocal) What has been performing here to-night ? 
(Here the pencil wrote something which was probably meant for “ spirits,” 
but it was nearly illegible and looked more like the word “ infernal.” 

Medium to the Spirit. That isn’t good ; can’t you write a little plainer? 

The pencil then wrote after the former word very distinctly, S-p-i-r-t-s, 
“spirts ;’ whereupon we took the slate and read the communication to 
the company, “Infernal Spirts.” It was obvious to those present that 
the “infernalspirts ” did not stand very rigid testing. 
- Putting together these with other facts, therefore, it was clear that the 
knowledge of the medium and the chances of conjecture, had some con- 
nection with the correctness or incorrectness of the answers; in short, 
that the communication came from living souls in this world, not from 
“infernal spirts” of the other, And yet the high and irreproachable 
character of the mediums compelled us to believe that their actions were 
not voluntary. ‘The question then remained—Can the mental states 
express themselves in muscular actions without the intervention of the 
will ? 

The table-tippers and spirit-writers have developed one great truth, 
which, though previously known in special applications, has only re- 
cently seemed to receive a full general acknowledgment, and that is this : 
Not only the will, but every other function of the mind, is a natural stimu- 
lant to the muscles, competent, when acting with the will, to give it 
double effect, but also able to act without it and produce intelligent invol- 
untary action. 

Undoubtedly the clearest development of this principle is seen in the 
muscles of the countenance. These are handed over almost entirely to 
the involuntary class, and almost all their action is in response to the 
stimulus of thought and emotion; there is no volition, no consciousness 
of their action. It is certain, therefore, that thought and emotion, as 
well as volition, have control over muscular power. 

We hold that every muscle in the body is subject to the same influ- 
ence, and that the reason why we do not notice it, is because the superior 
power of volition masks the effects of the other mental functions. If 
this is true, then we should expect that by giving these functions a rela- 
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tive preponderance over the will, they would re-assert their motor power 
and bring the muscles under their control. ‘This may be done by giving 
the emotions unusual power, as in terror or in pain, the involuntary writh. 
ing and recoiling of which are too familiar ; or it may be done by con. 
centrating the thoughts on a particular action and withholding the will, 
This is the method of the mediums, and by it they secure action which 
corresponds to thought without volition. 

Normally, however, this power acts in conjunction with the will, 
This is the triple strength which nerves the limbs of men under intense 
excitement—the superadded force which renders them competent to 
meet great emergencies. We often see at a fire instances where men, 
with a very slight voluntary effort, will pick up and carry off a piece of 
furniture which they could not lift in their cooler moments. A striking 
instance of the tremendous energy of this superadded force occurred in 
one of the old Scottish wars. A soldier struck a horseman with a battle. 
axe with such violence, that the weapon at one blow clove down through 
the rider and his horse, killing both, and then broke a paving-stone 
beneath. 

The common experiment of a few persons lifting another on the ti 
of their fore-fingers is another instance. Standing around, they all take 
breath together, and at a given signal they blow under the person to be 
raised, when he rises like a cork. So striking is the result, and so little 
is the consciousness of exertion, that the operators often imagine that the 
person is raised by the breath they blow under him, and not by their 
fingers. It is obvious, however, that the sole use of the breath is to bea 
signal, and by the formality of the preparation, to concentrate their 
thoughts intently on the desired action. 

Here, then, we have the power for producing the spiritual manifesta. 
tions, viz., muscular power without volition, and without distinct con- 
sciousness. It now remains to show how involuntary power can produce 
intelligent actions, which is quickly done. 

The most striking law of this involuntary force is its tendency to exe- 
cute whatever motions the mind dwells upon, even contrary to the will, 
Who has not felt the irresistible disposition to move his head, when sitting 
for a daguerreotype, simply from fixing it so strongly in mind that that 
motion must not be made. So in the above cases of excitement, the 
superadded force comes in to execute the movements upon which the 
mind is intent; hence it coincides with volition. ‘The case is the same 
in a thousand instances in life where a vivid conception of an action 
causes an unconscious imitation of it. It is seen also in skilled musicians, 
in whom the mere desire to have a certain note prompts the requisite mo- 
tion of the fingers without any consciousness of volition, and it is remark- 
able that this involuntary style of action gives a more delicate and _per- 
fect execution than acts of mere will. 

Now the spiritualists have the merit of having demonstrated that this 
involuntary power may be separated from the voluntary, and made to 
act alone ; and also that the thought or wish of any motion is as efficient 
as willing the motion. This is the whole mystery of involuntary writing 
and ti; ping. Any sensitive person may try the experiment for himself. 
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Take a pencil in the hand, and without any support for the arm, hold 
the point lightly on a sheet of paper until the hand begins to twitch and 
tremble with nervousness and fatigue—a little superstitious awe’ will help 
—then looking earnestly at the pencil, picture in your fancy vividly the 
letters you wish to produce. If you are of nervous temperament, you 
will now feel an unvoluntary impulse of the hand in the requisite direc- 
tions, and by perseverance and repetition, you may in a little time be- 
come a writing medium, a telegraph operator for the devil, as Beecher 
would say, but really, one over whose muscles fancy has usurped the 
place of will. 

We have proved this by actual experiment, and have been able our- 
selves to write involuntary communications. Table-tipping is still easier. 

Since writing the above, we see by the journals that Dr. Carpenter, 
of England, has put forth an essay in which he proves that other acts of 
mind than the will may control the muscles. We have also just received 
a letter from Dr. John C. Norton, a highly intelligent physician of Illi- 
nois, in which he says:— In regard to the writing, 1 have probed the 
matter to the very bottom. I have been a writing medium, and can 
demonstrate by an analysis of my own mind while engaged in receiving 
communications, that the spirits of the dead are not at all concerned in 

.it. 1 do not take the ground that it is all imposture ; in fact 1 know bet- 
ter. The will has nothing to do with actions performed, and yet they 
are all the work of the mind.” 

We are perfectly aware that most unexplainable stories are every day 
told; but be wary of two things—first, of phenomena not rigidly tested, 
and secondly, of second-hand statements. We have in our investiga- 
tions detected eye-witnesses of the highest integrity, in egregious false 
statements in consequence of their excitement. 

In conclusion, we give it as our own impression, that the claim of 
“ spirituality ” for the “ manifestations ” is an unmitigated humbug, and 
we are willing to test it with any decent medium that dare try it. We 
will ask twenty plain and fair questions, and we defy any medium in or 
out of Michigan to answer them all correctly, either by writing, rapping 
or tipping ; and we will set a suitable table in the middle of our room, 
and after we have taken the proper measures to prevent the application 
of muscular action and mechanical force, we defy ail the spirits out of 
Pandemonium to move it a single foot.—Peninsular Journal of Med. 


CASE OF CHRONIC HYDROCEPHALUS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY 
; COMPRESSION OF THE CRANIUM. 


BY DR, LUND. 


Lep by the observations of Dr. Baader, published in the Journal fir 
Kinderkrankheiten for 1848, Dr. Lund determined to take the first 
opportunity of employing compression in the treatment of chronic hy- 
drocephalus. Iu January, 1849, he was consulted about a boy born in 
the beginning of March, 1848. For the first two months after birth 
nothing abnormal had been observed in the child, but from that period 
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his development appeared to be arrested. His body and face became 
emaciated, while the circumference of the head increased. He was 
generally chilly, and suffered from cough, had an uncommonly great ap- 
petite, and frequently rejected what he had eaten; there were repeated 
attacks of diarrhoea, and he was very restless. Notwithstanding the 
means employed to combat these symptoms, his condition became steadily 
worse. ‘The extremities were more and more emaciated, the abdomen 
swelled, the spine was weak and curved, the cranium large, the fonta- 
nelles and sutures open, the bones of the head seemed loose, the fore- 
head strongly arched and prominent, the eyes were sunken, and the face 
was, in proportion to the size of the whole head, remarkably small. 
On applying the stethoscope to the head, in the neighborhood of the 
anterior fontanelle and of the sagittal suture, a blowing sound, isochro- 
nous with the pulse, and closely resembling the placental souffle, was 
heard. Dr. Baader, in his essay, lays great stress on this sound as a 
diagnostic sign of infantile chronic hydrocephalus. Compression of the 
child’s head was employed in the mode recommended by this author. 
Strips of linen, about an inch and a half in breadth, and spread with 
soap plaster, were, after the hair had been shaved off, so applied that 
the middle part of all the strips, which covered the head in a radiating 
manner, rested on the vertex. During the application of the plasters the 
head was greatly compressed. ‘The ends of the long strips hung loose, 
and after a broad strip was applied over those round the base of the 
skull, or over the lowest part of the forehead, close over the ears, and 
under the occipital protuberance, the loose ends of the radiating strips 
were turned over and held in situ by means of another circular piece of 
plaster. ‘The object in applying the circular pieces was partly to pro- 
duce a direct compression round the head, and partly to increase, by their 
union with the other strips, the pressure of the latter. The plasters ad- 
hered firmly for three months, and were then only removed in conse- 
quence of the great growth of hair. The circumference of the head had 
now much diminished in proportion to the face and rest of the body, 
and the fontanelles and sutures had almost completely closed. The 
child’s general condition, too, was considerably improved. Notwith- 
standing this, Dr. Lund considered it advgable to renew the application 
of plasters in the same manner as at first. ‘These were removed in a 
little more than two months, when the shape and size of the head, as 
well as the general health of the child, were such as to render the 
continuance of compression unnecessary, a plan which, besides, could no 
longer have any effect, as the bones of the head had now become quite 
firm. ‘The child’s head still exhibits the effect of the treatment in the 
unusual form it has retained, the vertex being flattened, and the parietal 
tuberosities tolerably prominent. In reference to his bodily state, the 
boy may now be considered to be, for his age, well developed, healthy 
and lively, and his mental powers are much awakened. 

The successful result obtained in this instance does not appear strik- 
ing when compared with Dr. Baader’s statement of his experience ; but, 
as in most works on the treatment of this disease compression is only 
superficially mentioned, and physicians in general do not seem to have 
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much confidence in the plan, the present case, although standing alone, 
deserves attention. It is possible that the mode in which the compres- 
sion is employed is the most important item in influencing the result, 
and that in consequence of the want of success which has been obtained 
by it, the method has hitherto been little attended to. A circumstance 
may appear to throw some doubt on the correctness of the diagnosis 
in the case just described, namely, that while Baader assumes the cere- 
bral murmur as a diagnostic sign of chronic hydrocephalus in infants, 
other authors entirely deny the existence of this sign. ‘Thus Barthez 
and Rilliet, in their Traité des Maladies des Enfans, state that they never 
have observed the blowing sound first described by Dr. Fisher of Bos- 
ton, in the brain of any patient laboring under acute or chronic hydro- 
cephalus, and Barth and Rover allege the same. ‘Chey observed this 
sound in a child in whom they had, on account of the great cireum- 
ference of the head, assumed the existence of hydrocephalus, but after 
death they found that the diagnosis was incorrect, aud that the brain 
was perfectly healthy. Notwithstanding that so great authorities give 
opinions adverse to the importance of the cerebral murmur as a diag- 
nostic sign, Dr. Lund feels himself obliged, supported by the experience 
afforded by his case. in which the diaynosis may be considered estab- 
lished both with reference to the symptoms of the disease and to its 
results, to incline more to the opinion of the German than to that of the 
French writers, and consequently to consider himself justified in at least 
assuming, that when this physical sign is observed in the head of a sick 
child, the disease may be chronic hydrozephalus.— Norsk Magazin for 
Legevidenskaben.— Dublin Medical Journal. 


TWO CASES OF TRAUMATIC TETANUS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
BY ICE. 


BY B. D. CARPENTER, M.D., CUTCHOGUE, SUF O1K CO.) LONG ISLAND 


Case [. August 22d, 1819.—E. G., aged 16 years, of good constitu. 
tion and habits, jumped from a fence on the stump of a twig some half 
inch in diameter; which made a wound in the ball of the right foot 
three fourths of an inch deep. ‘Twelve days after the accident he com- 
plained of feeling lame and stiff, during the night was awakened by a 
violent spasm ; the next day complained of stiffness and soreness of the 
muscles of the neck and throat, and pain at the serobiculis cordis ; the 
following night, during sleep, was seized with spasm ; and the next 
morning when | was sent for, | found him complaining of pain in the 
above revion, great rigidity of the whole muscular system, attended with 
difficulty in swallowing and constraint in moving the head and jaws, and 
in articulating. During the spasm, the body was curved backward and 
thrown to one side, the dyspnoea was considerable, pulse full and 
slightly accelerated, skin warm and moist, bowels costive, urine scanty 
and colored. 

Administered a purgative, which was assisted by enemas. The pa- 
tient was then put upon the free use of opium in the shape of Dover's 
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powder, and the bowels kept open by the use of cathartics and injec- 
tions of 3j. tinct. assafcetida in a half pint of soap suds, repeated as 
ofien as the preceding one came away. ‘This treatment was continued 
for four days, during which time he gradually grew worse. The tetanic 
rigidity and spasm increased until the sixth day ; when, finding that he 
must die unless something further could be done to allay the pain and 
extreme spasm, and viewing the difficulty as being an irritation-of the 
spine, perhaps connected with congestion of the membranes covering 
the spinal marrow, I determined to apply i ice to the head and the whole 
length of the spinal column, since the whole muscular system was 
affected. I did so, and in ten minutes had the satisfaction of seeing the 
pulse come down from 110 to 75, and all the urgent symptoms relieved ; 
the rigidity was gone, and he had but one spasm after the ice was 
applied ; his bowels were kept open, and assafcetida injections were 
continued twice a-day, to allay the irritability of the nervous system, 
manifested by slight twitchings. No medicines were given by the mouth, 
The wound entirely healed, and in three days the patient was discharged 
cured ; and his health since has been as perfect as before the attack. 
Case Il. August 11th, 1853.—A. C., 21 years of age, a robust farm- 
er, in good health, in assisting to remove some old lumber, stepped on 
the point of a rusty nail, which entered the hollow of the foot to the 
depth of three fourths of an inch. The wound was not very sore, and 
was dressed with some simples by himself; and he remained at work 
moderately until the 16th, five days after the accident, when he com- 
plained in the afternoon of twitching in that foot and slight pain in the 
region of the wound and leg of that side. Was quiet the rest of the 
day, and retired early to bed, but slept none from restlessness, anxiety 
and slight pains and tw itching of the nervous system. On the 17th, 
felt some pain in the head and through from the lower end of the ster- 
num to the back. I saw him at 6, P.M., and found him complaining 
of pain as above mentioned, which had gradually increased at the ster- 
num, great rigidity of the muscles of the left side of the neck, accom- 
panied with slight dyspnoea and some difficulty in swallowing. Even 
at this time there was present the peculiar expression of countenance 
found in tetanus. Pulse 100 and hard, bowels costive—had eaten no- 
thing—the wound had not commenced to heal, and was covered slightly 
with a thin serous discharge. Made a free incision into the wound, and 
dressed it with a bread and milk poultice, to which tinct. opii was added ; 
ordered 10 grs. of calomel with 10 of rhei, to be followed by pil. colo- 
cynth. comp. until the bowels were freely moved, and enemas of tincture 
of assafoetida, 3}. every three hours, or as often as the preceding one 
should be voided, large doses of Dover's powder by the mouth, and to 
have the neck bathed in camphorated oil and tinct. opi. 18th, 7, 
A.M., found that the bowels had been freely moved, and that spasm 
of the whole muscular system had commenced. About 3, A.M., pain 
in the neck and at the sternum increased, and there was great rigidity 
of the muscular system generally ; dyspnoea great, much difficulty in 
swallowing and articulation, jaws partially closed, entirely so during the 
spasm, pulse 120; indeed all the symptoms increased in a marked de- 
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gree, with slight delirium. Ordered one fourth of a grain of morphine 
every hour, and to continue the assafcetida injections. 6, P.M., all the 
symptoms greatly aggravated, pulse so small and frequent that it could 
not be counted, jaws closed, breathing extremely difficult, body almost 
constantly drawn backward or forward and to one side, face pale, skin 
moistened with clammy sweat, and perfect rigidity of muscular system. 
Had slept none for 48 hours. Applied ice to the head and whole 
length of spinal column ; in twenty minutes the pulse was down to 100, 
the skin was covered with profuse perspiration, the muscular system 
relaxed ; in short there was a perfect yielding of all the urgent symp- 
toms, and the patient slept soundly and pleasantly for the succeeding 
two hours, during which time the breathing was natural, and there was 
neither tetanic rigidity nor spasm. When he awoke there was still some 
delirium, the pain in the region of the sternum was very great, and for 
half an hour the tetanic rigidity and spasm were considerable. The 
ice was again applied, when the symptoms immediately yielded, and 
the patient (with the exception of short intervals) slept quietly the bal- 
ance of the night. 

17th, 6, A.M., the bowels were moved by the assafcetida injections, 
the delirium had passed off, all the tetanic rigidity was gone. Pulse 80, 
breathing natural, but said there was great soreness of the chest and all 
the muscles of the body. Drank some soup, continued the ice and in- 
jections as before. 11, A.M., there was some slight twitching of the 
muscles, without ngidity ; from this time the patient continued to improve 
without either tetanic rigidity or spasm until, on the 25th, he was dis- 
charged cured, with the wound nearly healed. 

The ice was applied from ten to thirty minutes each time, with in- 
tervals of from two to eight hours.—New York Medical Times. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 14, 1853. 


Physicians in Massachusetts —Massachusetts ubounds with medical men. 
There are fourteen counties in the State; and taking the population as 
shown by the last census, and the number of physicians as given in the last 
State Register, the proportion in each county is found to be as follows :— 

The population of Barnstable County is 35,279; the number of physi- 
cians 41; giving one medical practitioner to every $60 inhabitants. Berk- 
shire, population 49,596 ; 90 physicians; one to every 552. Bristol, po- 
pulation 76,207; 85 physicians; one to 897. Dukes, population 4,540; 
7 physicians; one to 649. Essex, population 131,307; 135 physicians; 
one to 974. Franklin, population 30,869; 53 physicians; one to 582. 
Hampden, population 51,285; 91 physicians; one to 564. Hampshire, 
population 35,714; 61 physicians; one to 585. Middlesex, population 
161,385; 230 physicians; one to 702. Nantucket, population 8,452; 4 
physicians ; one to2,103. Norfolk, population 79,000; 88 physicians; one 
to 898. Plymouth, population 55,699; 59 physicians; one to 944. Suf- 
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folk, population 144,520; 288 physicians; one to 602. Worcester, popu- 
lation 130,817; 174 physicians; one to 752. | 

It will thus be seen that there are 1406 physicians in the State, including 
all who make a profession of the practice of medicine. The population of 
the State, as above given, is 994,656. The physicians are therefore in 
number, compared to the inhabitants, as one to about 707. It will also be 
seen that the proportion varies much in the different counties; being one 
physician to about 500 inhabitants in Suffolk County, which includes the 
city of Boston—and only one to 2,103 in Nantucket, many of whose male 
inhabitants are engaged in the whale fishery, and are often absent from 
home on long voyages. 


Hard Times for Physicians.—Al\l physicians, whether rich or poor, have 
had their hard times. But there is a way to make them easier, and it is 
no secret. Industry and energy are sure of bringing a reward with them. 
People soon discriminate between a man of activity and one of sloth ; between 
him who is prudent, and a spendthrift; between a man of thought and one 
who never thinks. The professions of law and divinity have in the begin- 
ning advantages over physic. A young attorney may draw up a legal in- 
strument, and a young clergyman is permitted to preach before an old con- 
gregation; but no one feels disposed to take a prescription from a young 
physician, while there are experienced practitioners to be had. ‘Their pro- 
gress, therefore, is slow and truly discovraging when they have literally 
nothing but themselves to lean upon. Dispensaries, hospitals and asylums, 
should, as far as practicable, elect young medical men to office. It would 
be assisting them immediately, by placing them before the public in a 
respectable aspect, while the objects of the institution would be properly 
answered. Unfortunately, the doctrine of the day seems to be to help 
those who can help themselves. Charities, sometimes, like political organi- 
zations, call in the services of those who will probably give eclat to them- 
selves. An influential father, an uncle, a rich aunt,,and so on, who may 
be prompted to remember the poor by honoring a newly-fledged doctor in 
whose prosperity they are interested, is not to be overlooked by a discreet 
board of managers. Under all circumstances, whether in youth or age, 
physicians have hard times. ‘The real inducements to study medicine are 
now very few. <A successful merchant, of a bold, enterprising spirit, often 
accumulates more property in a single year, than many eminently skilful 
laborious practitioners have secured for themselves and families at the close 
of a long life. It is quite poetical to converse upon the vast amount of 
good the physician can do, and equally sentimental to refer to the everlast- 
ing gratitude of patients, which is a heavenly compensation for broken rest, 
and unmitigated fatigues in battling with sickness and death ; but there is no 
concealing the fact that physicians have stomachs, and require a house, 
clothing, and something for taxes, like other people. Again, therefore, we 
say, from an extensive personal acquaintance with medical men in the 
United States, that they have hard times. 


Rheumatism.—Persons of all ages are complaining, more or less, of rheu- 
matic pains. Some have severe inflammatory attacks. Where it seizes 
the feet and ankles, the pains are often intensely severe. There is no uni- 
formity of treatment, as far as we can learn—each sufferer goes the rounds 
of regular practice, in many instances, and at last becomes the dupe, per- 
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haps, of an itinerant vender of some specific neuralgic ointment. The 
subject of rheumatism, here at the North, is eminently worthy of the atten- 
tion of medical men. A changeable climate is no doubt one cause of the 
disease ; but there are also other causes. But no new plan of treatment 
has been resorted to, that we are aware of, superior to the ordinary course 
of medication. What is found most beneficial in the interior? Remote 
from the ocean, there may be less demand for advice. We should be grati- 
fied to learn something of the course of treatment in other parts of the 
country. 


Spiritual Rappings.—An article is copied into the Journal of to-day, 
from a highly-respectable Medical Journal at the West, explaining, on phy- 
siological principles, the apparently mysterious occurrences which for some 

ears past have been known among us under the above title. We should 
Seve considered an article on this subject, containing explanations of any 
other character, as not exactly appropriate to these pages; but the present 
one—coming from the pen, too, of the editor of the Journal in which it 
appears, and who is also Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of 
Michigan—has claims to our notice as well as that of the profession gene- 
rally. Wecommend it to the reader’s attention, with no other remark than 
the expression of a hope that this or some similar explanation may be found 
correct, So that an end may soon be put to one of the grossest systems of 
on and delusion which have of late years been permitted to afflict 
mankind. 


Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.—Reference was made in the Jour- 
nal, a week or two since, to the laying of the corner-stone of a new edifice 
in New York, for the residence and instruction of the deaf and dumb of 
that State. Weare glad to see that not only in that State, but in other 
places, increased attention is given to this unfortunate class of the commu- 
nity. The following statistics on the subject are from the December num- 
ber of the Montreal Medical Chronicle :-— 

“ Pedro de Ponce. a Benedictine Monk of Spain, was the first, of whom 
we have any reliable account, to make a systematic attempt to instruct the 
deaf and dumb. He was a native of the kingdom of Leon, and flourished 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. He has been succeeded by many 
efficient workers in the same cause, among whom stand pre-eminent the 
names of De l’Epée and Sicard in France—Heinicke in Germany—Braid- 
wood, Kinniburgh and Watson in Great Britain and Gallaudet, in Ame- 
rica. On the Continent of Europe, and in the United States of America, 
institutions were, from the commencement, erected and supported by grants 
from the several governments. In Great Britain and Ireland, however, 
private benevolence anticipated legislative action, and many were in full and 
successful operation in many parts of the empire some time before the State 
came to their assistance. From a report presented by Mr. Harvey Peet 
to the New York Legislature, it appears that there are now 194 schools in 
the world, in which are employed 449 teachers, and which contain about 
7000 pupils. The first was established in Scotland in the year 1760. Of 
the 194, there are in France, 44; German States and free cities, 28; 
Prussia, 25; British Isles, 22; United States, 13; Italy, 11; Austria, 10; 
Belgium and Holland, 10; Bavaria, 10; Switzerland, 10; Denmark, Swe- 
den and Norway, 5; Spain, 2; Russia and Poland,2; Asia, 2; Portugal, 
1; Canada, 1. Since we first saw Canada credited in print for one deaf 
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and dumb institution, we have made diligent inquiry as to its location, his. 
tory, success, &c. All we have learned is, that it is situated at L’Indus- 
trie, and that it receives £150 yearly from government. We know not how 
many pupils it contains; nor have we gleaned any information regarding 
the form of instruction adopted by the teachers, or the results which have 
attended their teachings. No periodical report has, as far as we can learn, 
been laid before the public. It will be freely conceded that an institution, 
such as the one at L’Industrie appears to be, is altogether inadequate to 
the wants of this rapidly-increasing province ; and it will afford satisfaction 
to every philanthropic mind to know, that our Provincial Legislature has 
voted the sum of £20,000, “for the erection of institutions for the deaf 
and dumb, and for the blind, in Upper and Lower Canada.” This sum, 
which appears in the Estimates for the year 153, will not, we hope, be 
allowed to remain long unused.” 


Anatomical Preparations.—A few weeks since, reference was made to the 
useful and elegant anatomical preparations kept on sale by Dr. Codman, 
Tremont Row. It gives us pleasure to refer to another well-established 
house in Boston, which has also added to its regular and legitimate trade 
a branch of business that will prove an acceptable service to the medical 
= generally. We allude to Mr. Burnett’s establishment, also in 

remont Row, where very beautiful specimens of the bones of the head, 
teeth, &c., may be procured. Whole skeletons, far superior to those pre- 
pared here, ingeniously articulated, may be had for a very reasonable sum. 
Thus, between the two establishments, individuals as well as public institu- 
tions might build up an anatomical cabinet, in its osteological department 
of great beauty and value. 


Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liguors.—This is a treatise on the subject of 
spirituous liquors considered in relation to health and disease, by the distin- 
guished Dr. Carpenter, whose eminence as a physiologist places him before 
the world almost without a rival. The volume is a small one, from the press 
of Messrs. Blanchard & Lea, accompanied with a preface by Dr. D. F. 
Condie, of Philadelphia. It is not a work intended exclusively to be read 
by professional men. Placed in families, it would be the direct means of 
giving extensive and reliable information of what may or may not be done 
in regard to using alcohol in any of its forms. Mistaken views are enter- 
tained by otherwise very sensible people, respecting the influence of this 
seed of destruction, now extensively sown, but circumstances prevent us to- 
day from doing more than to announce Dr. Carpenter’s publication by its 
title. 


Orthosomium.—J. H. Hammersley, M.D., has opened, in Boston, under 
favorable auspices, a school for orthosomic exercises, which should have 
the countenance of parents, public instructers, and the public generally. 
The mere act of jumping over a log, or hanging by the hands from the top 
of a door, does not call into activity the various muscles of the body in a 
manner best calculated to develope and strengthen them. It is a profound 
study, and one that has occupied the minds of anatomists, to discover the 
true method of training the muscular apparatus, so as to give an orderly 
and strong action, without doing violence toa single fibre. Health, lon- 
gevity, and the ability of an individual easily and faithfully to perform the 
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various duties of life, essentially depend on the physical condition of his 
frame. Civilization groups men together in cities in the pursuit of employ- 
ments that often abridge the freedem of the body; and it is the special 
object of this science, for such it is, to counteract, by a judicious course 
of training, the bad effects of sedentary habits, either in school, counting- 
room or manufacturing establishments. We cannot discuss all the advan- 
tages that are to be derived from a systematic course of instruction. under 
the guidance of a teacher like Dr. Hammersley. Those who have the op- 
portunity of looking in at his institution, at Chapman Hall, will be compen- 
sated for the visit, by the amount of useful information gained by simply exa- 
mining the facilities for accomplishing the objects contemplated. 


Maine School of Medicine—On Wednesday, Feb. 15th, the next annual 
course of lectures will commence at Brunswick. The names of the facul- 
ty are as familiar as household words, being gentlemen of celebrity in their 
various spheres of education, active, and accustomed to the labors and respon- 
sibilities which necessarily devolve on them. The lateness of the season 
at which the term opens, enables students to complete the lectures at 


other schools and then enter at this one. May the term be eminently suc- 
cessful. 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr. Griscom’s paper on Hospital Hygiene in the 
Transactions of the New York Academy of Medicine, is extremely valua- 
ble, and should be extensively circulated.— Dr. S. D. Brooks, of South Had 
ley, has been appointed, by the Governor and Council, Superintendent of 
the State Alms-house at Monson, near Palmer.—'The New York Society 
for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men, held its eleventh 
annual meeting, at the Crosby-Street Medical College, on Wednesday even- 
ing. ‘The attendance was smali. Dr. James Anderson presided. The 
following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year :— President, 
Dr. Isaac Wood; Viée Presidents, James Anderson,G. P. Cammann, H. D. 
Bulkley; Treasurer, E. L. Beadle; Managers, O. White, J. Watson, E. 
Delafield, S. T. Hubbard, Thomas Ward, J. C. Bliss, A. C. Post. The 
number of managers is 21, seven of whom go out every year. The follow- 
ing named gentlemen were elected to fill vacancies :—J. M. Halstead, G. 
Carter and S P. White. The receipts of the Society for the past year 
were $15,238 27.—The smallpox is prevailing to a great extent in the Au- 
burn State Prison—forty persons being down with it. 


To CorresPoNvints —The following papers have been received:—On Drowning; On 
Irregular Gestation ; Reply to Dr. Dyer on Homeeopathy. 


Marriep,—M. G. Lofland, M.D., Milford, Penn., to Miss E. T. Davis—Wm. H. Clussman, 
M.D., of Philadelphia, to Miss T. E. Clare. 


Diep,—In New York, Dr. Maurice O. K, Reedy, 44. 


Deaths in Boston tor the week ending Saturday noon, Dec. 10th, 65. Males, 34.—females, 31. 
Accident, !—apoplexy, 1—inflammation of the bowels, 1—inflammation of the brain, 2—burns 
and scalds, |—consumption, 19Y—eroup, 4—dropsy, |—dropsy in the head, 2—infantile diseases, 7 
—typhus fever, 2—typhoid fever, 1—disease of the heart, 1—intemperance, ]—disease of the kid- 
neys, 1—iuflammation of the lungs, 4—congestion of the lungs, 2—disease of the liver, ]—maras- 
mus, |—measles, 7—old age, |—palsy, l—teething, 1—unknown, 2. 

Under 5 years, 28—between 5 and 20 years, 5—between 20 and 40 years, 23—between 40 and 
60 years,6—above 60 years,3. Bornin the United States, 47—Ireland, 12—British Provinces, 
1—Seotland, 1—Germany, !—Portugal, 1—England,2. The above includes 10 deaths at the 
City Institutions. 
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412 Medical Intelligence. 


Medicated Butter —Butter, we have always thought, is not the poisonous 
and villainous compound some so strenuously insist upon. The only objec. 
tion we have to it, is its price. But this does not concern the properties of 
which we intended to speak. It is composed, as every one knows, of the 
fat-globules of the milk, which is in fact, a transparent liquid, holding in 
suspension these numerous globules which rise to the surface when fresh 
milk is at rest. In churning, the membranes of the oil globules are ruptur- 
ed, which latter then unite together and butter is formed. It seems most 
reasonable, therefore, that good butter should be eminently nutritious: that 
it might, used in proper quantities, act upon the system as does cod-liver 
oil, by restoring and building up the tissues, and thus be a very useful re- 
storative, in degeneration of the structures, and tubercular formations. The 
only objection attending its abundant use is, that it is sometimes difficult of 
digestion. But why not have a medicated butter, and make sickness as 
much a luxury as possible? M. Trousseau siggesis the following, as a very 
useful combination. Fresh butter, four ounces; iodide potassium, three. 
fourths grain; bromide of potassium, three grains ; common salt, half ounce; 
to be used on thin slices of bread. We cannot testify personally to this 
mixture, but we would earnestly suggest the propriety of a literal use of 
this nutritious substance, and a combination of appropriate medicinal agents 
with it.—Jowa Medical Journal. 


Subnitrate of Bismuth in Cholera Infantum.--The following treatment 
of Cholera Infuntum, has been found very successful by some of the French 
physicians :— 

l‘omentations or warm cataplasms to abdomen; bot applications to the 
extremities ; gum water and this mixture:— FX. Subnitrate of bismuth and 
Gum dragon, | part each; Lettuce water, 120 parts; Simple syrup, 30 
paris. M. Dose—Halfa tablespoonful every half hour. 

This simple mixture acts with decided promptness ;. suspends the vomite 
ing; changes the color of the stools, from a thin whitish appearance toa 
dark bilious hue; reduces excitement, and ailays all dangerous symptoms, 
—N. Orleans Medical Journal. 


Creosote.—M. Arendt (Froriep’s Tagesberichte, Nos. 691 and 627), ‘states 
that the gre t advantage he had derived from the use of creosote in asthma 
and bronchitis, an account of which he published im 1848, induced him to 
employ it in various other affections, especially of mucous membranes, In 
chronic varicose ohthalmia be found from one to three drops of creosote to 
one ounce of water a valuable collyrium, dropped into the eve several times 
daily. Cardialgia, and especially the idiopathic form in women, was spee- 
dily amenable to creosote, three drops in sugar-water relieving the severest 
pain, a repetition in two or three hours being rarely required. Lewcorrhea, 
whether vaginal or uterine, even when very obstinate, often yielded ina 
few days to a lotion of two drops to the ounce, thrown in two or three times 
aday. Soalso three or four injections usually sufficed for the cure of gleet. 
In menorrhagia in non-pregnant women, and in some cases of haemorrhage 
prior to delivery, due to placenta previa, it has been found very useful. In- 


deed, it is a valuable hemostatic agent, whenever the bleeding proceeds — 


from small vessels, and especially those of mucous membranes. In some 
of these cases a more concentrated mixture is required, as ten to twenty 
drops to the ounce.— British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
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